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abandonment to emotion, as in Sacred and Profane Love, he
failed. The weakest part of The Pretty Lady is the part
relating to the lady's emotions. The weakest part of The
Old Wives9 Tale is the part in which Sophia ceases to belong
to the Five Towns. And, finally, in his plays, his lesser
books, and even in the Clayhanger trilogy, there is a meagre-
ness or carelessness of design. I think this also arose from
his Staffordshire upbringing ; a mistrust of the grandiose,
of, in fact, the tragic. * In the county excess is deprecated.'
For him, the nearest approach to tragedy is the pathos of
old age. That pathos runs through all his books; but there
is nothing in them of tragedy. His attitude is that of
Constance, in The Old Wives Tale, ' Well, that is what
life is', He would probably have insisted that life is not
tragic, or that in literature tragedy is a manipulation of
circumstance.

Within his range, however, which he perfectly understood
and commanded, Bennett has a mastery not approached by
any other realistic novelist of our age. His characters are
there as people ; they are there as types of the Potteries and
as illustrations of the endless foibles and endurances of
mankind. They live in time and space. We see them and
hear them, often by means of such small typical tricks of
expression as are shown in the conversation I quoted
between Mrs. Baines and Sophia. We see their shops and
their bedrooms, their dogs, their mannerisms; but these
things are not offered to us for their mere veracity, since
each detail contributes to our knowledge of these and all
people, to this way of life and all English ways of life.
Bennett's novels will live, indeed, because future generations
will see and feel in them the actual life of one part of England
in a day that is already past. His scene is Staffordshire; but
Staffordshire men think themselves the quintessence of the
English spirit. If they are right, as I fancy they may be,
Bennett expresses that spirit.